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decrepit, yet imposing, with his large broad forehead, white
beard, and thoughtful air, clad in all the simplicity of a \Vah-
habee; the gold-hafted sword at his side his only ornament or
distinction. Beside him the ministers, the officers of his court,
and a crowd of the nobler and wealthier citizens. 'Abd-Allah,
the heir of the throne, was alone absent. Up came Sa'ood with
the bearing of a hussar officer, richly clad in Cachemire shawls
and a gold wrought mantle, while man by man followed his red
dressed cavaliers, their spears over their shoulders, and their
swords hanging down; a musket too was slung behind the saddle
of each warrior; and the sharp dagger of Hareek glittered in every
girdle. Next came the common soldiers on camels or drome-
daries, some with spears only, some with spears and guns, till
the wide square was filled with armed men and gazing specta-
tors, as the whole troop drew up before the great autocrat, and
Sa'ood alighted to bend and kiss his father's hand. " God save
Feysul! God give the victory to the armies of the Muslims ! "
was shouted out on every side, and all faces kindled into the
fierce smile of concentrated enthusiasm and conscious^ strength.
Feysul rose from his seat, and placed his son at his side.
Another moment and they entered the castle together, whilst
the troops dispersed to their quarters, chiefly in the Khajik.

I have noticed that 'Abd-Allah did not appear. Much though
he rejoiced at an event tending to forward his own aims, yet
personal jealousy and hatred would not allow him to bear part
in his brother's reception. Next day Feysul, while seated in
his private divan with Sa'ood, enquired of him whether he had
yet seen his elder brother, and, on his negative answer, ordered
him to pay 'Abd-Allah the first visit. " I am the stranger guest,
while he is an inhabitant of the town," replied Sa'ood, " and it
is accordingly his duty to call first on me." Feysul urged his
orders, but in vain; Sa'ood persisted in refusal. The old king
at last lost his wonted self-command, and, supported by two
negro slaves, rose to strike his son. " Strike," said Sa'ood,
bending his shoulders to receive the blow; " you have me before
you, but I will not go to my brother's house." The slaves now
interfered, and Feysul, abashed at the indecorum of his own
conduct, permitted Sa'ood to retire without further comment.

A few hours after, the blind monarch, mounted on a led horse,